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In The Classical Weekly 13. 137-138, under the 
caption, Mr. Kadison on Ovid as a Writer of Short 
Stories, I gave a summary, with comments, of an 
article by Mr. Alexander Kadison in the periodical 
called Poet Lore, 29.206-217, on Ovid as a Short- 
Story Writer in the Light of Modern Technique. 
Mr. Kadison discussed particularly Ovid's presentation 
of the story of Pyramus and Thisbe. 

Shortly after the editorial was published, Professor 
Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., now at Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., wrote me a letter about it, 
which, unfortunately, I have overlooked until the 
present time. Professor Donnelly stated that he had 
for years used the story of Polyphemus in Odyssey 
9.105-565 to illustrate the qualities of a short story. 
In one of his works, entitled Model English, Book II: 
The Qualities of Style (Allyn and Bacon, 1919), Pro- 
fessor Donnelly discusses the Story (Chapter XIV, 
259-267). He begins with the simple definition, 
"The story is a narration with a plot", and then says 
"The following synopsis is designed to illustrate by 
examples all remarks upon the elements of the story". 
Next he gives, under the caption The Monster and the 
Man, the story of Polyphemus, in six chapters, with 
the following headings: The Giant's Cave; A Merci- 
less Monster; The Deadly Drink; No-man Puts Out 
an Eye; Polyphemus and his Little Ram; Mind 
Triumphant, Pride Punished. In the pages that 
follow, 261-265, there are further comments on Homer's 
handling of the story, and various questions are asked 
about it, all set forth partly to enable the student 
to appreciate better the story itself, partly to help him 
compose short stories for himself. 

Professor Donnelly was good enough to send me also 
an account, published in a paper called Fraternal News, 
November, 191 2, of a lecture he gave in Poughkeepsie, 
while he was connected with the Novitiate of St. 
Andrew-on-the-Hudson. In this address, too, he 
dealt with the Polyphemus story. I give the account 
in condensed form: 

The story of Polyphemus and Ulysses in the ninth 
book of the Odyssey was old at the time of Homer. 
It is one of the world's earliest stories. Homer told 
it well, and the art of fiction can be learned from this 
first of story-tellers. A writer of stories must know 
how to describe persons and scenes, and, if he will learn 
a lesson from Homer, he will keep his descriptions in a 
subordinate place; he will give them just as much space 
as their importance in the story demands and no more ; 
he will make the scenes live and move and prefer to 
describe by suggestive and significant details rather 
than by any tiresome catalogue of minute points. . . 

A good story must have a plot, and usually a counter- 
plot. Polyphemus is the villain of the counter-plot, 
and Ulysses the hero of the plot. Homer has, however, 
in his story no sub-plot. To-day it is likely that a 



love story would be woven into it to form a sub-plot. 
Every good story, too, though a fragment of life, has 
a beginning, middle, and end, and excludes all digres- 
sions as interfering with the strict unity demanded. 
All these prime qualities of the plot are well exemplified 
in the Homeric short story of The Monster and the Man. 

From the same story one can learn the art of manipu- 
lating the various incidents which make up the plot. 
Interest must be aroused at the outset, the denouement 
is to be foreshadowed. Some incidents must stand out, 
receiving detailed treatment, while others are sum- 
marized. ... As a concession to every reader's 
weakness for quotation marks, there must be no lack 
of dialogue or of dramatic action, where the oppor- 
tunity offers. It is stated that Homer never says any- 
thing himself which he can say in the person of others. 

How will a writer of stories depict his characters? 
If he would follow Homer, he must let his readers know 
the characters rather from what they do and say than 
from what he says about them; he must impart the 
necessary information concerning them, not all at once, 
but gradually in the different stages of the plot; he 
must observe a proper perspective, keeping prominent 
characters to the front of the stage and subordinate 
characters in the background. Knowing, too, how 
contrast serves to give clear outline, he will, as Homer 
does, set brain against brawn, skill against size, civili- 
zation against barbarism. . . . 

Then, finally, you should have probability, economy, 
and poetical justice, if you would achieve the best 
results. These are big titles, for some common-sense 
prescriptions. Don't have anybody say or do anything 
which such a person could not do in the circumstances, 
and you will have probability. . . . When you 
have economy in your story, it means that you will 
avail yourself of the simplest instrument at "hand to 
unravel the complications of your story. Instead of 
resorting to earthquakes, you use a walking-stick or a 
flock of sheep, as Ulysses does in Homer. Since every 
reader likes to see the hero rewarded and the villain 
punished, have such justice in your stories. Punish 
Polyphemus for savagery and Ulysses for foolhardiness, 
by blinding the former and by forecasting the latter's 
sad destiny. There you have the justice called poetical 
because so unlike what occurs too often in real life. 

In his review of W. Warde Fowler, Aeneas at the 
Site of Rome: Observations on the Eighth Book of 
the Aeneid 2 , Professor Rolfe (The Classical Weekly 
13.198) emphasized, among things worthy of special 
mention, Dr. Fowler's discussion (58-60) of Vergil as a 
teller of stories. I quote the discussion in full: 

Lines 190-272: The Story of Cacus. Virgil has 
hardly had his due from the critics as a teller of stories. 
Sellar, who had a chilling habit of comparing him with 
Homer, gives him some credit for powers of narration 1 , 
but does not mention this story, nor does Heinze in his 
"Epische Technik". I am inclined to think that the 
art is so perfect as to conceal itself from the critic no 
less than from the ordinary reader. What shall we 
say of Pastor Aristaeus, of the sack of Troy, of Nisus 
and Euryalus, of the death of Camilla? These stories 



'Dr. Fowler refers, in a footnote, to Sellar, Virgil 3 , 359 (the 
reference applies also to edition 2). C. K. 
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are full of concentrated energy, of swift motion, of 
tender feeling, of intense human interest; and that of 
Cacus, though it naturally has less of the last two 
qualities than the rest, is among the best-told stories 
of the marvellous that literature can show. It reminds 
me of Wandering Willie's Tale in Redgauntlet, of which 
a friend of mine used to say that it was the best short 
story ever told; and its insertion in the whole epic is 
even more skilfully contrived than is Scott's story in 
his novel. It was a favourite with the Romans, or 
Livy, Propertius, and Ovid 2 , besides Virgil, would hardly 
have taken the trouble to tell it in their several ways; 
the ara maxima, the Forum Boarium, the Aventine, 
could not be mentioned in Roman narrative without 
some allusion to one or other form of the far-famed 
story of Hercules and the oxen. Virgil braced himself 
to the effort, and began by a stroke which lifts him far 
above the level of the other story-tellers. He makes 
Evander tell the story, not as a legend, but as a thing 
that actually happened in his own time, to commemorate 
which the great altar had been erected. "It attests a 
rescue from a superhuman destructive monster, who 
robbed and slew our men and cattle. It chanced that 
the great Hercules, himself a superhuman wonder- 
worker, came this way, that Cacus robbed him too, and 
paid the penalty with his life". 

The telling of this story only takes about seventy 
lines, of which not one is either weak or superfluous. 
It runs swiftly to its climax — and a terrible climax it is : 
the revelation of the monster's lair, the last struggle 
with the fire-spouting fiend — and ends quickly, as all 
good stories should. When it is done, Evander calls 
on his audience to join in celebrating the glories of 
Hercules and in singing his praises: "Consonat omne 
nemus strepitu collesque resultant". 

At the meeting of The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, at St. Louis, March 24, 
Professor Alfred W. Milden, of the University of 
Mississippi, read a paper entitled Herodotus as a Short- 
Story Writer. c. K. 



A CLASSIFICATION OF THE SIMILES IN VER- 
GIL'S AENEID AND GEORGICS 

In his Griechische Literaturgeschichte 1 Bergk says, 
'There is in all Vergil hardly a simile which is not bor- 
rowed; Homer first, Apollonius next, are his sources'. 
This statement is one in which we are prone to concur, 
for to read Vergil after Homer and Apollonius is to 
feel the unmistakable influence of both poets in the 
similes chosen by Vergil. Happily, Homer's spell 
was the stronger, and the similes of Vergil are, as 
Bergk implies, more like Homer's in range and charac- 
ter, although there is abundant evidence of the effect 
of Hellenistic tendencies in style upon the figures of the 
Roman poet. A close study of the similes of Vergil's 
Aeneid and Georgics 2 , when classified in the same 
general manner as those of Homer and Apollonius, 

2 Dr. Fowler refers, in a footnote, to Livy 1. 7; Ovid, Fasti I. 543 ff.; 
Propertius 4.9. C. K. 

■1.845. 

2 There are a few similes in the Eclogues, but many of them are 
as different in character from those of the Aeneid and the Georgics 
as is the type of poetry in the poems themselves. Accordingly, it 
has not seemed wise to include them in this classification. In his 
use of simile in the Georgics Vergil is indebted to the epic poets 
rather than to Hesiod, who uses the figure only four times in the 
Works and Days and the Theogony together. Theogony 594 ff. 
and Opera 304 ff. have similes from drones, Theogony 861 ff. 
from the melting of tin or iron, and Opera 533 ff. from the Sphinx. 



brings out the similarity of range 3 . But it also reveals 
the fact that the first clause of the above quotation from 
Bergk is too sweeping. It is not true that 'in all Vergil 
<there> is hardly a simile which is not borrowed', un- 
less it be from some source no longer extant, except in 
his brief similes of one or two words. 

There are in all 163 similes in the Aeneid 4 — about the 
same number as in the Argonautica, although the 
Argonautica is only about three-fifths as long. Of these 
only 38 — that is a little more than one-fifth of the entire 
number — are very brief, whereas in the Iliad and in the 
Argonautica over one-third are brief, and in the Odyssey 
the proportion of brief similes is still greater 5 . There 
are 32 similes in the four books of the Georgics, occur- 
ring with about the same relative frequency as in the 
Aeneid 6 . Eleven of the 32 are brief, making a total 
of 49 brief similes in the two poems. In these 49 
brief similes Vergil draws upon 27 objects of comparison, 
19 of which occur in Homer, 9 with the same point of 
comparison in the two poets. Of the remaining 8 
similes, 2 occur in the Argonautica 7 . This leaves only 
four in the Aeneid (the Marpesian cliff, a quiet pond or 
marsh, a shield,, and the weight driven by a besieging 
engine), and four in the Georgics (the bay tree, a shower 
of acorns, amber, and bird-lime), which are original 
with Vergil. 

When we turn to the longer similes, however, we 
find the proportion of original comparisons much 
greater. Thirteen of the 146 occur in both Homer and 
Apollonius 8 , though with variations in detail; in 52 
others we find a distinct echo of Homer, most of them 
resembling Homer's in the point of comparison and 
sometimes in one or more other particulars; 16 more 
have some points of similarity with the similes of 
Apollonius. Of the remaining 65 — one-third of all the 
similes in the two poems — 38 are drawn from new 
objects 9 , and the rest bear little or no resemblance to 



3 See my papers, A Classification of the Similes of Homer, The 
Classical Weekly 13.147-150, 154-159, and A Classification 
of the Similes in the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, The 
Classical Weekly 14 162-166. 

^Earlier discussions of the subject do not include the brief similes 
in giving the total number. Karl Baur, Homerische Gleichnisse 
in Virgil's Aeneid, 66 (Freising, 1891), gives the number in the 
Aeneid as 'about 80'. W. Schuhardt, Die Gleichnisse in Vergil's 
Aneis (Programme, Halberstadt, 1904), lists the number from each 
book, with a total of 93. A. Weidner, Commentar zu Vergil's 
Aeneis, page 467, places the number at 97. J. A. Thomson, De 
Comparationibus Vergilianis, 3 (Lund, 1893), says that there 
are a few over 100 in the Aeneid. He omits 1.82 and 2.516. but 
includes a few which are hardly true similes. In comparing our 
total with his, we should not only subtract the 38 brief similes, 
but make proper deductions for passages containing similes in 
pairs, which would leave 107. , 

5 The long similes are about three-fourths as frequent in the 
Aeneid as in the Iliad. 

"Thomson includes the similes of the Georgics in his general 
discussion, and in his Index he gives a list of the similes in the poem. 
He records 23, four of which are not included in our count, because 
they do not seem to be real similes. 

7 These are from the speed of an arrow, and from dolphins. 

8 These are similes drawn from a falling star, the Dog-star, the 
noise of the wind (2), a whirlwind (3), fire in a dry forest, the 
number of leaves, a falling tree, bees flitting in swarms over flowers, 
dogs in pursuit of game, and the beauty of Diana among her 
attendant nymphs. 

9 These are similes drawn from the Morning Star, from comets, 
the rising of the Ganges, the subsidence of the Nile, Mt. Athos, 
Eryx, and Apennine, a violet, lilies, mistletoe, the cypress, a tiger, 
sallying from a city, besieging a city, a legion in array, a soldier 
marching and pitching camp, rowing, a ship taking up ballast, 
quieting a mob, cowering from a storm, a dust-stained traveller, 



